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unified idea of what the period means cannot be held to have discharged 
his trust." This is the same view as that of a critic in one of the Ht- 
erary journals Mr. Usher quotes so frequently, who complains that in 
Mr. Gardiner's writing " the reader is made to be a judge as well as a 
learner ". But should he be blamed for this ? Is it the function of the 
historian not only to give final judgments on the characters and careers 
of men but to justify or condemn great human movements? After the 
historian has told his story such philosophic reflections may well be left 
as a privilege to the reader. 

It is obvious that Mr. Usher does not like Mr. Gardiner's attitude 
of extreme liberalism, and disapproves as heartily of many of his gen- 
eral results as he does of the processes which he considers do not lead 
to them. But it is not these differences of opinion that we condemn; 
nor is it the slight but annoying tone of superiority that runs through 
the whole work; nor is it even what we consider Mr. Usher's exagger- 
ated view of the functions of history. It is rather the application of 
so much knowledge, ingenuity, and labor on the part of an excellent 
scholar not to some constructive and positive historical work but to the 
search for petty flaws in the work of a great historian. It is true that 
in the last two chapters of Mr. Usher's work a broader treatment is 
introduced and there is much bright and suggestive discussion of the 
influence of general ideas upon historical writers; but so far as Mr. 
Gardiner is concerned this amounts to little more than his depreciation 
in general instead of piecemeal. 

Of Reformation touching Church-Discipline in England. By John 
Milton. Edited with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary by 
Will Taliaferro Hale, Ph.D. [Yale Studies in English, vol. 
LI v.] (New Haven: Yale University Press; London: Oxford 
University Press. 1916. Pp. Ixxxix, 224.) 
The volume before us is a very elaborate edition of a rather unin- 
teresting prose work by a great poet. The editor divides his thesis 
into five main sections: (i) Introduction, (2) Text, (3) Notes, (4) Glos- 
sary, (5) Bibliography. The Introduction alone covers eighty-one pages 
and is subdivided into eight carefully elaborated sections entitled: (A) 
Authorship and Date, (B) Biographical Settings, (C) Historical Occa- 
sion, (D) Point of View, (E) Sources and Allusions, (F) Style, (G) 
Summary of the Argument, and (H) Text. The editor in his preface 
(p. iv) states his belief that the " most valuable part of this edition is 
. . . the notes " — a very reasonable view. Dr. Hale seems to have done 
his work with thoroughness and care, but we have noted a few minor 
inaccuracies in the type-setting. In general, too, the editor appears to 
have been very fair in his estimates, but when on page xviii he speaks 
of "Whitgift's wise . . . management", we are obliged to disagree. 
Few historians of any prominence to-day, we believe, would support 
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Dr. Hale in this statement. In addition to his well-known defects of 
character, Whitgift no doubt possessed certain excellencies, though it 
may be extremely difficult to point them out, but wisdom can hardly be 
said to have been one of them. 

If we were to pass any criticism upon this book, it would be that too 
much time has been devoted to annotating a rather ordinary, though 
learned tract. Milton's prose, as here exemplified, is hardly to be com- 
pared with that of his more important works and especially with the 
writings of Chaucer, Dante, Ben Jonson, etc., such as have usually been 
edited by Professor Cook. There is, it is true, a vigor in Milton's 
attack on the bishops to be found in parts of the pamphlet before us, 
but hardly such scathing sarcasm as is to be found in the writings of 
Robert Browne, John Wilkinson, and some of the early English 
Separatists. 

That Milton's tract here edited hardly merits the extended thesis 
before us seems manifest from the following sweeping statement in Dr. 
Hale's own words (pp. Ixi-lxii). He is here chiefly speaking of Mil- 
ton's prose in general, but the description may be appropriately applied 
to the present pamphlet in particular without doing any injustice to Dr. 
Hale's meaning. Says he : 

Many of the sentences are interminably long. And not only are they 
long, but they have a broken, disjointed structure. They wind and turn, 
they wander off into elaborate digressions, and they lose themselves in 
the mazes of epithet and antithesis. The main topic is absorbed in the 
host of subordinate conceptions that madly rush in for expression. 
Syntax is thrown to the winds. Each new idea dominates the sentence 
during its ephemeral existence, and then, suddenly vanishing, ushers in 
another equally remote from the legitimate thought. The structure is 
left to take care of itself. The sentences resemble pontoon bridges that 
loosely hang together, with no integral unity or coherence, each part 
with a motion of its own, and the whole in constant danger of being 
torn asunder. ... If they were clearly constructed, their length would 
still be a matter for criticism ; but their loose, careless structure, together 
with their length, renders them hardly intelligible at a first or second 
reading. The pleasure we derive from reading under such circum- 
stances does not counterbalance the strenuous effort we have to make 
to keep our bearings. 

Champlin Buerage. 

England and Germany, 1740-1914. By Bernadotte Everly 

ScHMiTT, M.A., Ph.D. (Princeton : Princeton University Press ; 

London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 1916. 

Pp. ix, 524.) 

This is one of the best books on the causes of the war. It is not, 
however, wholly a product of the war. For the author had already, as 
a former Rhodes scholar, by study in England and travel in Germany, 
become interested in the problem of Anglo-German rivalry and sus- 



